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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 755.) 
To : 
Marazion, 11th of Second month, 1824. 

Dear , L have heard scarce a word re- 
specting thee for a long time, but nevertheless 
l hold thee very preciously before my view; 
and thy humble waiting and walkiug is often 
encouraging. I should be much pleased wast 
thou inclined, ia the freedom of old friendship, 
to salute me by letter at amy time; thou 
knowest not of what service it might prove to 
me, and be made instrumental to build me up in 
the most holy faith, as heretofore used to be the 
case, when we were nearer in the outward one 
to another, and at times, blessed in each other's 
society... I have a full persuasion, however va- 
ried our habits and however distance as to space 
may have operated, together with other circum. 
stances, that we are under the special keeping 
of the heavenly Shepherd; who can feed, and 
lead, and cause to lie down, and will permit 
nothing to make afraid, or to scatter from his 
pasture of life and fold of eternal rest.“ My 
Father is greater than all,” and none shall 
pluck out of his hand thove who keep near 
Him, and lean alone upon Him. For he re- 
storeth the soul, and leadeth in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake. So that 
though we may have to walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death we need fear no evil,— 
He is with us, his rod and staff they comfort us. 
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And when he is pleased to anoint the head as 
with oil, does not our cup flow over; and are 
we not ready to cry out,—‘ Surely goodness 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in thy house furever?” 
This is, I believe, at times thy experience, as it 
is my own. Then for us the feeble ones, who 
may, under discouraging apprehensions of our 
own state, be walking fearfully along, as with 
our heads often hanging down very low, and 
who may be said, in some sense, to have an- 
swered the call of the Lord, (as in Joel,) 
“Turn ye even to me with all your heart, and 
with fasting, and with weeping, and with 
mourning,’—even to such the language will 
go forth,—“ be glad and rejoice, for the Lord 
will do great things,”—“ for the pastures of the 
wilderness do spring, the fig tree and the vine 
do yield their strength :—and ye shall eat in 
plenty, and be satisfied, and praise the name of 
the Lord your God, that hath dwelt wondrously 
with you: and my people shall ‘never be 
ashamed.” 

Truly in respect to these things that have 
happened unto me, they have turned to the 
furtherance of the work of His glory and graze, 
who doeth all things well; and up to this day, 
through heights and depths, my experience is 
consistent with the language, “ The right hand 
of the Lord is exalted,—the right hand of the 
Lord doth valiantly;” for though he ecauee 
grief, yet hath he compassion, such as will carry 
through all. The manifestations of Divine 
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goodness and wisdom, are indeed very great to! me about, and that the rest and portion of the 
the willing and a'tentive soul ; aud whilst there| righteous will be mine. I am ready to say, 
are seasons when we are not sosensibie of them,| that those that come after me, will be helped 
others are vouchsafed, ia which we cannot doubt | as I have been; at least in proportion as they 
or fear but that as we continue the diligert and | follow the Lord’s leadings: for this has truly 
patient followers of our crucified Master, we| been my inexpressible desire and comfort; and 
shall reign with him in a glorious eternity of} such will never be forsaken. 
peace and joy. My mind has been of late] London, 1824, Fifth month 11th.—T have had 
more or less, since the decease or release of my| many bright seasons, much assurance and 
beloved G., set on its treasures in the heavens, | earnest of a better state, as I have walked b 
which will nevet pass away; and [ have been| the way, and as I have been on my bed. “In 
assured, that if I continue in faith to the end | all their affiictions,” it is said, ‘he was afflicted ; 
of my day, a place will be prepared for me; it} and the angel of his presence saved them.” 
seemed almost as if permitted by foretaste, to| This language has been fulfilled towards me, 
lay hold of eternal life. Such views are very| and towards my dear deceased partner; and 
awful, yet very sweet to me; so that whether | those that come after me will find, to their un- 
they are premonitory, or only admonitory, they|speakable support and consolation, that the 
have the eff. ct of quickening me in the duties| same Divine Being is rich toward all that call 
of life, and of increasing my true enjoyment] upon him: if faithful, ‘this God will be their 
therein. —“ Work whilst it is day;”’ for “ this} God for ever and ever; he will be their guide 
is not your rest.” even unto death,” . 

Believe me, with warmth of affection, To ) 

Thy friend, J. B. Ressett Square, 21st of Sixth month, 1824, 

1824, Third month 22d.—I desire when the} My Dear Friend,—It is pleasant to salute 
hour of my departure draws nigh, to be clothed | thee thus, and to remen_ber thee from time to 
with faith towards God, and with resignation to| time, asa brother and companion in the heavenly 
commit my dear and only little one into his| way and warfare, striving together with me for 
hands, who gave him to me:—leave thy father-| an increase of strevgth and wisdom, to enable 
less children unto me ;”—*“ let their widows also| us to stand steadfast, immovable, and abound- 
trust in we,” “the Father. of the fatherless.” | ing in the work appointed us. I trust, that as 

1824, Fourth month 2d.—I was this day in-| the circumstance of trial and distress, which 
clined to believe, as I have been often of late,| were on this very day last year consummated in 
that the bereavement I have sustained in the|the release of my dear wife, and of which my 
loss of my tender partner, was intended in a pe-| mind feels often keenly sensible, were #ll turned 
culiar manner for my good. I have been led to/ to an unspeakable account and benefit, espe- 
think, that as my dear wife was given to me at| cially with regard to myself; so the precarious 
a time when I grestly wanted a help-meet ; and| delicate state of wy own health for some time 
as she was one of a noble and capacious mind,| past, has operated and does continue to operate 
inured to trouble and difficulty, able to counsel | advantageously on the better part ; and although 
and to assist me; so when the time for her] in this visit to London, I may have been de- 
was come, to show me how to pass through the| prived of many seasons and sbowers of Divine 
dark valley, she fulfilled the Divine will in a] good, there has been no want of the care and 
wonderful degree, as I believe, by setting me an| safe guidance of that invisible hand of Him, 
excellent example through Him who strength- | whose visitations uphold or preserve the spirit, 
ened her, and who bore up her afflicted spirit | and whose comforts delight the soul. 
through all that were permitted to assail. O!)} 1824, Seventh month 16th —So far recovered 
it is often wonderful to me, to -think how sud-| (from illness in London) as to go to C+ 
denly at the last, she was summoned to take} The Lord Almighty was emivently near me, by 
her leave of all that was near and dear in this}support and help in the needful bour, and 
life, and how this was accomplished ; so that] through days and nights of tedious ailing and 
there seemed no agitation or disquietude, but aj irritation; my situation often caused many 
holy magnanimity, a deep and solemn reflecting | tears in my retirement, but the Lord was neat 
on her condition, and a reverting to her only|and comforted me, and helped me to gratitade 
hope of glory. Aod now I am left, with the} as well as acquiescence: my tears were often 
image of a dear devoted child of God, my| turned into tears of joy. Much have I thought 
soul’s fellow, often brought before me; to show] in my distresses of that sweet answer of my deat 
me how to lay down these shackles, how to| partner, which she quickly and smilingly gave 
put off this outward ian, and to yield up my|me, when in great depression, observing 4 
spirit to my God and her God !—How strongly | sparrow on the house top, opposite to her win- 
has the uncertainty of my continusnce in life | dow, I said, ‘‘ Like a sparrow alone on the house- 
been before me; and strong have been my hope|top;” she replied,—‘* Not one of them for- 
and hamble assurance, that mercy will compass gotten before God:’ O! I find it so to my un- 
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unspeakable consolation in low seasons. And LETTER FROM LYDIA P. MOTT. 
I think, since my trials and bereavement, that No VI. 
more of the consolations of Christ are poured Sxyeatetrs, Fourth month 27th, 1833. 
into my soul, than used to be the case. Many] To M. A. F.—Thy short letter, my dear 
have been the blessings shed on me abundantly | M. A., was cordial to my feelings. It was an 
in this tedious, though short confinement. May | indisputable evidence that the affection I cher- 
the Lord have the honor and fraise, not only|ish for thee was—yes, is—reciprocated; and 
now, but for evermore ! may we neither of us suffer any thing past, 
17th.—Went out to ride with ——; | present, or yet to come, to interrupt the previous 
sweet day! What a change from my sick room | sense of it, though long silence intervene from 
and sofa and the smoky city, to the extensive | causes over which we have no control. That 
prospects on the Downs, and richness of nature’s | which we suffer to enter our thoughts may dis- 
verdure. Was engaged in conversation with ! possess us of friendship, while externals never 
I feel an interest in young invalids. can; for if misrepresented to each other, so 
QO! that the ends of Providence may be an-! long as we repel the charge on the faith of our 
swercd in them, and in me also; then all will be ewn constancy, the breath of envy or calumny 
well. QO! these light afflictions;—what a mo-! assails in vain. 
ment do they last, when compared with the rich I feel so well assured that we love each other 
eternal recompense, reserved for those that disinterestedly, that though I regret we can 
commit the keepiug of their souls in patient; have so little intercourse, no fear or distrust 
well doing unto a faithful Creator. mingls with the regret. The foundation of 
— 18¢h.—First day; at Croydon meet- our friendship was deeper, [ trust, than to be 
ings.—I had a sweet night of pouring forth of | affected by the casualties of life. It partook of 
the heart unto the Most High. “I will ery that agaiost which evil cannot prevail ; for pure 
unto God Most High, uoto God that performeth love ever did and ever will resist evil, and can- 
all things for me!’ Floods of tears,—tears of not be lost or broken without our voluntary 
joy,—because the Lord God sees me, and hath consent. This is a consolation. Had thy H. 
mercy on me. I had reference to my forlorn located himself in some place just on our ordi- 
state, and to the circumstance of my late afilic- nary track to and from the South Meeting- 
tive bereavement; and I had a wonderful evi- house, itis probable I should have tarried many 
dence that the Lord would be all in all to me, a night under your snug roof, and enjoyed that 
as he had been to my beloved partner. free, social intercourse which is one of the so- 
1824, Seventh month 25th.—Virst day. Went laces of human life; not but what I should wil- 
to Gracechurch Street meetiag, and had my liogly turn aside to where you now reside, did 
mouth opened by the Lord. O! the peace— it depend solely on my choice, but in the man- 
the rich flow of it in my bosom, at dear P. B.’s, ner in which we frequently come and go others 
after dinner; the Lord was with me: melting must decide. However, I keep hoping on that 
sweetness came over me in again giving up to it may be different, and that more frequent op- 
express these and other words, ‘ This God is portunities for visiting each other may occur ; 
our God for ever and ever, he will be our for as Seneca justly observes, we receive com- 
guide even unto death.” | fort even at a distance from those we love ; but 
(To be continesd,) : then it is light and faint, whereas presence and 
God can, indeed, supply the place of means, conversation touches us to the quick ; but then 
and, in particular cases, He does so; acts inde- | we are not to number our friends by the yisits 
pendent of them, to teach us to trust in Him, that are made us, nor to confound the decen- 
in the dearth of them. But, ordinarily, it is | cies of ceremony with the offices of united af- 
otherwise. If the Ethiopian eunuch is to be fections. He says also, somewhere else, “Of 
instructed in the gospel, Philip mu-t be miracu- | all felicities the most charming is that of a firm 
lously directed to him, to open to him its glad| and gentle friendship. It sweetens all our 
tidings. If Cornelius is to receive the same | cares, dispels our sorrows, and counsels us in 
blessiugs, an angel shall instruct him where fo | all difficulties.” This is the permanent bond 
find a teacher: but not a ray of light does he| between thee and thy H., and knowing this, 
receive, except through God's appointed ordi-| has an insensible effect, I doubt not, to check 
nance,—the foolishness of human preaching, | that exertion which I should probably make to 
saving them that believe. Look to it, then,| overcome obstacles which prevent my seeing 
that you undervalue not these outward minis-}thee. Did I not believe this to be the case,— 
trations; but look to it, also, that you do not/ that is, did I iwagine thee lonely or unfriended, 
trust in them. As surely as you do, G d will| I should feel bound to press through difficulties 
dry them up to you, and make you feel what|I now yield to. Another more p werful con- 
wretched vanities are the best miuistrations of| sideration has been my firm belief that thou 
man, without His Spirit accompanying them. | enjoyest communion pure with Him whom thou 
Learn to live above the creature.— Goode. sought to know and serve when our friendship 
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commenced, leaving my mind free from solici- emotions. 


We talk of the hiding of God's 


tude on this great point, the surest and only countenance, and the fiery darts of Satan. 


immutable source of true happiness. 


Ah! my} But the picture given here is true. 


The body 


dear M., continue to resign thyself to His all-|is the channel of our noblest emotions, as well 
wise disposal, and He will be mouth and wis- |! as our sublimest sorrows. Two practical results 
dom in all cases, even in the minutest,—in the follow: First, instead of vilifying the body, 
government of thy children and houshold as!complaining that our nobler part is chained . 
well as in rarer or greater occurrences,—being | down to a base partner, it is worth recollectiog 


strength in weakness and ever a present helper. 
What an unspeakable mercy, leading us to ex- 
claim with David, ‘‘ Lord, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him!” All that is wanting 
on our part is a listening, watchful frame of 
mind, to hearken and hear, for the word re- 
mains nigh in the heart and in the mouth, now 
as much as at any distant period of time, “ Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
I perceive Friends are passing to meeting, so 
must close. Remember me affectionately to H., 
and often send a line to thy old friend, 
L. P. M. 


May we continually pray for an understanding 
heart,—a heart renewed in divine knowledge 
by the Spirit of God,—that we may discern be- 
tween the polar truths of the gospel, and the 
doubtful inductions of unassisted human reason 
upon them. 





ELIJAH. 
BY F. W. ROBERTSON. 

“ But he himself went on a day’s journey into the 
wilderness, and came and sat down under a juniper- 
tree, and said, It is enough; now, O Lord, take 
away my life; for I am not better than my fathers.” 
—1 Kines xix. 4. 

It has been observed-of the holy men of 
Scripture, that their most signal failures took 
place in those points of character fur which 
they were remarkable inexcellence. ... On the 
reception of Jezebel’s message, Elijah flies for 
his life; toils on the whole day; sits down 
under a juniper tree, faint, huogry and travel. 
worn, the gale of an oriental evening, damp 
and heavy with languid sweetness, breathing 
on his face. The prophet and the man give 
way. He longs to die; you cannot mistake 
the presence of causes in part purely physical. 
We are fearfully and wonderfully made. Of 
that constitution, which, in our ignorance, we 
call union of soul and body, we know little res- 
pecting what is cause and what eff-ct. We 
would fain believe that the mind has power 
over the body; but it is just as true that the 
body rules the mind. 

Causes apparently the most trivial—a heated 
room, want of exercise, a sunless day, a north- 
ern aspect—will make all the difference be- 
tween happiness and unhappiness, between 
faith and doubt, between courage and indecision. 
To our fancy there is something humiliating in 
being thus at the mercy of our animal organism. 
We would fain find nobler causes for our 


| 
| 





that the body, too, is the gift of God in its way 
Divine—“ the temple of the Holy Ghost ;” and 
that to keep the body in temperance, soberness 
and chastity, to guard it from pernicious influ. 
ence, and to obey the laws of health, are just 
as much religious as they are moral duties; 
just as much obligatory on the Christian as 
they are ov a member of a Sanitary Committee. 
Next, there are persons melancholy by consti- 
tution, in whom the tendency is incurable; 
you cannov exorcise the phantom of desponden- 
cy. But it is something to know that it is a 
phantom, and not to treat it as a reality—some- 
thing taught by E'ijah’s history, if we only 
learn from it to be patient, and wait humbly 
the time and good pleasure of God. 

' 2. Want of sympathy. ‘I, even I, only am 
eft.” 

Lay the stress on on/y. The loneliness of his 
position was shocking to Klijah. Surprising 
this; for Elijah wanted no sympathy in a far 
harder trial on Mount Carmel. It was in a 
tone of triumph that he proclaimed that he was 
the single, solitary prophet of the Lord, while 
Baal’s prophets were four hundred and fifty 
men. Observe, however, the difference. There 
was in that case an opposition which could be 
grappled with; here, nothing against which 
mere manhood was availing. The excitement 
was passed—the chivalrous look of the thing 
gone. To die as a martyr—yes, that were easy, 
in grand failure ; but to die as a felon—to be 
hunted, caught, taken back to an ignominious 
death—flesh and blood recoiled from that. 
Aud Elijah began to feel that popularity is not 
love. The world will support you when you 
have constrained its votes by a manifestation of 
power, and shrink from you when power and 
greatness are no longer on your side. 

“J, even I, only am left.” This trial is 
most distinctly realized by men of Elijah’s 
stamp, and placed under Elijah’s circumstances. 
It is the penalty paid by superior mental and 
moral qualities that such men must make up 
their minds to live without sympathy. Their 
feelings will be misunderstood, and their pro- 
jects uncomprehended. They must be content 
to live alone. 

What greater minds like Elijah’s have felt 
intensely all we have felt in our own degree. 
Not one of us but what has felt his heart aching 
for want of sympathy. We have had our 
lonely hours, our days of disappointment, and 
our moments of hopelessness—times when our 
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highest feelings have been misuoderstood, and | be amused, is it any wonder if life be darkened 


our purest met with ridicule. 

Days when our heavy secret was lying un 
shared, like ice upon the heart. And then the 
spirit gives way; we have wished that all were 
over, und that we could lie down tired, and 
rest, like the children, from life; that the hour 
was come when we could put down the extin- 
guisher on the lamp, and feel the last grand 
rush of darkness on the spirit. 

Now, the final cause of this capacity for de 
pression, the reasons for which it is granted us, 
is that it may make God necessary. In such 
moments it is felt that sympathy beyond human 
is needful. Alone, the world against him, 
Elijah turus to God. “Itis enough; now, O 
Lord.” 

3. Want of occupation. 

As long as Elijah had a prophet’s work to do, | 
severe as that work was, all went on healthily ; 
but his occupation was gone. To-morrow and | 
the day after, what has he left on earth to do? 
The misery of having uothing to do proceeds 
from causes voluntary or involuntary in their 
nature. Multitudes of our race, by circum- 
stances over which they have no control, in 
single life or widowhood—in straitened circum- | 
stances —are compelled to endure lonely days, 
and still more lonely nights and evenings. 
They, who have felt the hours hang so heavy, 
can comprehend part of Elijah’s sadness. 

This misery, however, is sometimes volunta- 
rily incurred. In artifizial civilization certain 
persons exempt themselves from the necessity 
of work. They eat the bread which has been 
procured by the sweat of the brow of others ; 
they skim the surface of the thought which has 
been ploughed by the sweat of the brain of 
others. They are reckoned the favored ones of 
fortune, and envied. Are they blessed? The 
law of life is, Iu the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat bread. No man can evade that law 
with impunity. Like all God’s laws, it is its 
own executivver. It has strange penalties an- 
nexed tuit. Would you knowthem? Go to 
the park, or the esplanade, or the solitude, after 
the night of dissipation, and read the penalties 
of being useless in the sad, ja led, listless coun 
tenances,—nay in the very trifles which must 
be contrived to create excitement artificially. 
Yet these very eyes cuuld, dull as they are, 
beam with intelligence; on many of those 
brows is stamped tbe mark of possible nobility. 
The fact is, that the capacity of ennui is one of 
the signatures of man’s immortality. It is his 
Very greatness which makes inaction misery. 

If God had made us cnly to be insects, with 
bo nobler care incumbent on us than the pres- 
ervation of our lives, or the pursuit of happiness, 
we might be content to flutter from sweetness 
to sweetness, and from bud to flower. But if 
men with souls live only to eat and drink, and 


with despondency ?¢ 

4. Disappointment in the expectation of suc- 
cess. 

QO. Carmel, the great object for which Elijah 
had lived, seemed on the point of being realized, 
Baal’s prophets were slain; Jehovah acknowl- 
edged with one voice ; false worship put down. 
Elijah’s life-aim, the transformation of Israel 
into a kiogdom of God, was all but accom- 
plished. Ina single day all this bright picture 
was annihilated. 

Man is to desire success, but success rarely 
comes. 

The wisest has written upon life its sad epi- 
taph—* All is vanity,” that is, nothingness. 

The tradesman sees the noble fortune for 
which he lived, every coin of which is the rep- 
resentative of so much time and labor spent, 
squandered by a spendthrift son. The purest 
statesmen find themselves at last neglected and 
rewarded by defeat. Almost never can a man 
louk back on life and say that its anticipations 
have been realized. For the most part life 
is disappointment, and the moments in which 
this is keenly realized are moments like this of 
Klijah’s. 

IL. God’s treatment of it. 

1. First, he recruited his servant's exhausted 
strength. Read the history. Miraculous meals 
are given,—then Elijah sleeps, wakes and eats ; 
on the strength of that, goes forty days’ journey. 
In other words, like a wise physician, God ad- 
ministers food, rest and exercise; and then, 
and not till then, proceeds to expostulate, for, be- 
fore, E] jah’s mind was unfit for reasoning. .. . 

2. Next, Jehovah calmed his stormy mind 
by the healing influences of Nature. He com- 
manded the hurricane to sweep the sky, and 
the earthquake to shuke the ground. He 
lighted up the heavens till they were one mass 
of fire. All this expressed and reflected Elijah’s 
feelings. The mode in which nature soothes 
us is by finding meeter and nobler utterance 
for our fecliugs than we cau find in words—by 
expressing and exalting them. In expression 
there is relief. Elijah’s spirit rose with the 
spirit of the storm. Stern, wild defiance, strange 
joy, all, by turns, were imaged there. QOb- 
serve, ‘God was not in the wind,” nor in the 
fire, nor in the earthquake. It was Elijah’s 
stormy self reflected in the moods of the tem- 
pest, and giving them their character. 

Then came a calmer bour. Elijah rose in 
reverence, felt tenderer sensations io his bosom. 
He opened his heart to gentler influences, till, 
at last, out of the manifold voices of Nature, 
there seemed to speak, not the stormy passions 
of the man, but the “still small voice” of the 
harmony and the peace of God. 

There are some spirits which must go through 
a discipline analogous to that sustained by 
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Elijah. The storm-struggle must preecde the 
still small voice. There are minds which must 
be convulsed with doubt before they can repose 
in faith. There are hearts which must be 
broken with disappointment before they can 
rise into hope. There are dispositions, which, 
like Job, must have all things taken from them 
before they can find all things again in God. 

Blessed is the man who, when the tempest 
has spent its fury, recognizes his Father’s voice 
in its undertone, and bares his head and bows 
his knee, as Elijah did. To such spirits, gen- 
erally those of a stern, rugged cast, it seems as 
if God had said: “In the still sunshine and 
ordinary ways of life you cannot meet Me; but, 
like Job, in the desolation of the tempest you 
shall see My Form, and hear My Voice, and 
know that your Redeemer liveth.” 

3. Besides, God made him feel the earnest- 
ness of life. 

What doest thou here, Elijah? Life is for 
doing: a prophet’s life for nobler doing, — 
and the prophet was not doing, but meaning. 

Such a voice repeats itself to all of us, rous- 
ing us from our lethargy, or our despondency, 
or our protracted liesure, ‘“‘ What doest thou 
here ?”—here in this short life. There is 
work to bedone ; evil put down—God’s church 
purified—good men encouraged—doubting men 
directed—a country saved—time yoing—life a 
dream—eternity long—one cbance, and but 
one forever. What doest thou here ? 

Then he went on further, ‘‘ Arise, go on thy 
way.” That speaks to us: on thy way. Be 
up and doing—fill up every hour, leaving no 
crevice, nor craving for a remorse or a repent- 
ance to creep through afterwards. Let not 
the mind brood on self; save it from specu. 
Jation, from those stagnant moments in which 
the awful teachings of the spirit grope into the 
unfathomable unknown, and the heart torments 
itself with questions which are insoluble, except 
to an active life. For the awful future becomes 
intelligible only in the light of a felt and active 
present. Go, return on thy way if thou art 
desponding,—on thy way, health of spirit will 
return. 

4. He completed the cure by the assurance 
of victory. ‘ Yet have I left me seven thou- 
sand in Israel who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal.” So, then, Elijah’s life had been no 
failure after all. Seven thousand at least in 
Israel had been braced and encouraged by his 
example, and sileutly blessed him, perhaps, for 
the courage which they felt. In God’s world, 
for those that are in earnest there is no failure. 
No work truly done, no word earnestly spoken, 
no sacrifice freely made, was ever made in vain. 
Never did the cup of cold water given for 
Christ’s sake lose its reward, ea 

Distinguish, therefore, between the Real and 
the Apparent. Elijah’s apparent was in the 
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shouts of Mount Carmel: his real success was 
in the unostentatious, unsurmised obedience of 
the seven thousand who had taken his God for 
their God. 

A lesson for all. Tor teachers who lay their 
heads down at night sickening over their 
thankless task. Remember the power of indi- 
rect influences; those which distil from a life, 
not from a sudden, brilliant effort. The former 
never fail; the latter, often. 

There is good done of which we can never 
predicate the when or where. Not in the 
flushing of a pupil’s cheek, or the glistening of 
an attentive eye; not in the shining results of 
an examination does your real success lie. It 
lies in that invisible influence on character 
which He alone can read who counted the 
seven thousand nameless ones in Israel. 

sanctenstiasllibniiincacn 

One who had experienced a change of fortune 
said: “ When f was rich, I possessed God in 
all things; and now I possess all things in God.” 
Contentment depends more on the disposition 
of the mind than on the circumstances of our 
life. 

en 
Extracts from the Minutes of the Meetings for 
Reading and Conversation, held at Race St. 
Meeting house, Philadelphia, 


First mo. 23d, 1867.—-The minutes of the 
preceding meeting having been read, a chapter 
from a work entitled, “«Vhe Testimonies of 
Truth on the Subject of Worship,” and the fol- 
lowivg extract from the writings of Isaac Pen- 
ivgton upon the same subject, were read :— 

“ For the Lord requireth of his people no! only to 
worship him apart, but to meet together to worship 
him, in the seasons, and according to the drawings 
of his spirit; and they that are tanght of him, dare 
not forsake the assembling of themselves together, 
as the manuer of some is; but watch against the 
temptations and snares, which the enemy lays to 
deceive them therefrom, aud to disturb their sense 
by, that they might not feel the drawings of the 
Father thereunto. 

“Aud this is the manner of their worship. They 
are to wait upon the Lord, to meet io the silence of 
flesh, and to watch for the stirrings of his life, and 
the breakings forth of his power amongst them. 
And in the breakings forth of that power, they may 
pray, speak, exhort, rebuke, sing or moura, &c., ac- 
cording as the Spirit teaches, requires, and gives 
utterance. But if the Spirit do not require te speak, 
and give to utter, then every one is to sit still in bis 
place, (in his heavenly place, I mean,) feeling his 
own measure, feeding thereupon, receiving tbere- 
from (into, his spirit) what the Lord giveth. Now in 
this is edifying, pure edifying, precious edifying ; bis 
soul who thus waits is hereby particularly edified by. 
the spirit of the Lord at every meeting. And then, 
also, there is the life of the whole felt in every ves- 
sel that is turned to its measure; inasmuch as the 
warmth of life in each vesse! doth not only warm the 
particular, but they are like a heap of fresh and 
living coals, warming one another, insomuch as & 
great strength, freshness and vigor of life flows into 
all, And if any be burthened, tempted, buffeted by 
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Satan, bowed down, overborne, languishing, afflict- 
ed, distressed, &e., the estate of such is felt in spirit, 
and secret cries, or open (as the Lord pleaseth) as- 
cend up to the Lord for them; and they many times 
find ease and relief, in a few words spoken, or with- 
out words, if it be the season of their belp and relief 
with the Lord. For absolutely silent meetings 
(wherein there is @ resolution not to spesk) we know 
not; but we wait on the Lord, either to feel him in 
words, or in silence of spirit without words, as be 
pleaseth. And that which we aim at, and are in- 
structed to by the Spirit of the Lord as to silent 
meetings, is that the flesh in every one be kept silent, 
and that there be no building up, but in the spirit 
and power of the Lord. 

‘‘ Now there are several states of people: some feel 
little of the Lord's presence, but feel temptations and 
thoughts, with many wanderings and rovings of 
mind. These are not yet acquainted wiih the power, 
or at least know not its dominion, but rather feel 
dominion of the evil over the good in them. And 
this is a sore travailing and mournful state, and meet- 
ings to such as these (many times) may seem to 
themselves rather for the worse than for the better. 
Yet even these, turning, as much as may be, from 
such things, and cleaving (or at least in truth of 
heart-desiring to cleave) to that which disliketh or 
witnesseth against them, have acceptance with the 
Lord berein; and continuing to wait in this trouble 
and distress, (keeping close to meetings ia fear and 
subjection to the Lord who requireth it, though with 
little appearing benefit,) do reap an hidden benefir at 
present, and shall reap a more clear aad manifest 
benefit afterwards, asthe Lord wasteth and weareth 
out that in them, wherein the darkness hath its 
strength. Now to evidence that the Lord doth re- 
quire these silent meetings, or meetings after this 
manner silent, it may thus appear. 

“God is to be worshipped in spirit, in his own 
power and life, and this is at his own disposal. His 
church is a gatberiog in the Spirit. If any man 
speak there, he must speak as the oracle of God, as 
the vessel out of which God epraks; as the trumprt 
out of which he gives the sound. Therefore there is 
to be a waiting in silence, till the Spirit of the Lord 
move to spexk, aud also give words to speak. For 
& man is not to speak his own words, or in his own 
wisdom or time; but the Spirit’s words, in the 
Spiri’s wisdom and time, which is when be moves 
and gives tospesk, And seeing the Spirit inwardly 
nourisheth, when he giveth not to speak words, the 
inward sense and nourishment is to be waited for, 
and received as it was given when there are no words. 
Yea, the ministry of the Spirit and life is more close 
and immediate when without words, than When with 
words, as has been often felt, and is faithfully testi- 
fied to by many witnesses. Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man, 
how and what things Ged reveals to his children by 
his Spirit, when they wait upon him in his pure fear, 
and worship and converse with bim in Sp'rit; for 
then the fountain of the great deep is unsealed, and 
the everlasting springs surely give up the pure and 
living water.” 

The practice of early Friends, of occasion. 
ally singing hymns in their meetings for 
worship, as alluded to in the above extract was 
commented upon by a Friend, who informed us 
that it was not in concert, but as an individual 
act, which becoming distastcful to some 
Friends, led to difficulties in one of the meet- 
ings in the north of England. 


The ground of objection to the singing of 
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hymns in concert was stated as being founded in 
the varying state of the minds of those participa- 
ting: whilst some could truly utter the senti- 
ments contained in them, others must compro- 
mise truth, by professions which are not altered 
in character, by the fact of their being clothed 
in sweet sounds. 

A Friend adverted to the decadence in the 
Society in many neighborhoods, and to the fact 
that it does not increase in numbers, as other 
sects increase, as a proof that it needs some 
measures by which greater interest and zeal can 
be infused into the organization, and the young, 
especially, brought forward to participate in its 
concerns. 

The following measures were proposed as 
likely to tend to this end :—lIst, the addition to 
the usual First-day Meetings, of a second meet- 
ing occurring at the close of the regular Meet- 
ing fur worship, with a short recess intervening. 
This second meeting to be devoted to suitable 
reading and conversation upon Moral and Reli- 
gious subjects, conducted under the care of ju- 
dicious Friends, but without excluding any of 
the members from participation. 

2d.—The holding of Monthly Meetings on 
First-day as second meetings instead of in the 
middle of the week. 

3d.—The introduction of libraries in connec- 
tion with all the Friends’ Meetings, which shall 
be open for the di-tribution of books at the time 
of the second meetings. 

4th.—The establisi:ment of First-day schools, 
on every First-day afternoon, for the inculeation 
of moral and religious truth unconnected with 
sectarian theology—this measure to be studied 
aud systematized to meet the wants of the soci- 
ety, especially in the country, reference being 
had to the good of the teachers and pupils. 

5th.—The abolition of the present separation 
of the sexes in meetings fur worship, that all 
of one family might sit together and be influ- 
enced by the immediate company and sympathy 
of each other. 


The consideration of these propositions occu- 
pied much of the remaining portion of the meet- 
ing. With most of them unity was expressed, 
aud many views were presented calculated to en- 
courage such an effort to awaken renewed inte- 
rest among those portions of our Society which 
seem to be on the decline. ‘It was acknowl- 
edged that such measures could not be adopted 
without much examination, throughout the 
whole Society; and could only be wade practi- 
cable by being first tried in single instances 
where Friends were favorably disposed toward 
them and favorably situated for the expe:iment. 

The eubject of instituting a correspondence 
with Friends of other places, engaged in simi- 
lar meetings with those we are now holding, 
being introduced, was deferred for further con- 
sideration at an adjourved meeting to be held 
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next Fourth-day evening, at which time the 
general subjects which bad engaged the atten- 
tion of this meeting will be resumed. 

Ist mo. 3lst, 1867.—An adjourned meeting, 


which was opened by reading the minutes of 


the last meeting, introducing the several proposi- 
tions made at that time with reference to increa- 
sing the interest in ourSociety among its younger 
members. 

Practical objections to the propositions to hold 
Monthly Meetings on First-day, at the close of 
meetings for worship, were presented by several 
Friends. It was said that in this city the do- 
mestic arrangements of many families would be 
interfered with by the delay which would be 
occasioned by a long sitting in the middle of the 
day, whilst in the country, the fact that most 
Monthly Meetings are composed of several pre- 
parative meetings, would quite forbid connect- 
ing them with any one meeting for worship 


held at the same time as the other. The small ! 


attendance of our own Monthly Meetings was 
remarked upon as occasioned in some degree by 
the unavoidable engagements of members whose 
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An epistle prepared by a Friend, designed to 
be forwarded to the sever.l meetings being held 
for like objects with these, was read, and upon 
consideration referred to the committee for re- 
vision, to be forwarded as way opens. Then 
adjourned. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 9, 1867, 





Lire’s VoyaGce.—Above the disturbed ele- 
ments we hear the encouraging voice, “ Peace, 
be still.” As we have looked, we have perceived 
the Master was in the ship, and through divine 
agency, as in days of yore, the winds and the 
waves are calmed. We, therefore, ask that our 
faiih may be perfect, in order that we may be pre- 
pared at the word of command to steer our 
j course in the direction assigned by the great 

Pilot. 
Thus will the polar star be kept in view. If 


time is not at their own disposal, but partly by | darkness crosses our pathway, we shall cast an- 


the lukewarmness of members who allow com-! chor and await the lifting of the clouds, the 
paratively trivial concerns to take the place of, 


this imperative duty. Such were encouraged | 4@Wning of the day-star. This is the blessed 
to more faithfulness, and assured that they privilege of the Christian mariner ;—he is not 
would find the concerns of Society claiming the ‘gent out without rudder or compass; and an 


attention of these Executive meetings full of in-| ynerring helmsman is furnished every craft 
terest and instruction. 7 





























The idea of a second meeting following the 
meetings for worship on Fir-t-day morning, was 
further considered, and whatever may be the 


action of monthly meetings in establishing | 


these, it was thought a benefit would arise from 
encouraging a social feeliog which would lead 
those assembled to cordial greetings and ex- 
pressions of interest in each other before 
parting. A suggestion of this kind in our own 
meeting had already been publicly made and 
had led to happy effects. 

There was a general concurrence of view in 
relation to libraries being established in all our 
meetings, and opened for the delivery of books 
on First-day mornings; this measure would not 
only prove of advantage, by diffusing knowledge 
and literary taste in Friends’ neighborhoods, 
but it is believed, would increase the attendance 
of meetings, and lead to a higher appreeia- 
tion of the advantages of our organization. 

Encouraging views were held out in regard 
to the wide diffusion of those principles which, 
in past time, especially distinguished the Society 
of Friends. The acknowledgment of the Great 
Central Doctrine of the Divine light in the 
soul as the source of spiritual knowledge and 
growth by the leading minds i&-nearly all see's 
of Christians is cause of encouragement to hold 


fast the profession of our faith without waver- 
ing. 


that sails upon Time’s tempestuous sea. 

Shall we. then, unmindful of this inestimable 
| favor, suffer our faith to fail amid the tempest? 
| Though the winds blow and the surges roar, let 

us keep the ear open to hear what the Protect- 

| or of our bark shall say unto us; and if each 
| one be found at his post with a ready hand 
and willing beart, the haven of Desire will be 
reached. Whether our voyage is marked with 
prosperity or adversity, it will be unto us 
‘according to our faith.” 





AS Se 


JaNNEY’S History oF Frrenps.—We have 
been requested to aunounce to those acting or 
desiring to act as Agents for S. M. Janney’s 

Histcry of Friends, that they will be allowed 
the same commission on the forthcoming vol- 
umes of the History (3 and 4) us well as upon 
additional orders for the first two volumes, as 
was previously allowed,—viz., one volume for 
each six volumes cold. Former agerts can be 
supplied with list of names of their subscribers 
application to the Publisher. 


—_—_—_———469 

Dred, on the 22d of First month, 1867, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., THtopore Mygrs, son of Jub and Curo- 
line Kirby, aged 6 years. 
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Disp, near Westfield, on the 3lst of Twelfth mo., 
1866, after a short and severe illness, Witte S., son 
of Wm. and Abigail Evans, aged neatly 14 years. 
Being sensible he could 1 ot recover, be bade bis pa- 
rents, brothers and sisters farewell, taking each by 
the hand; and to the doctor said, “Thee has done 
all thee can. I would love to live longer; but if my 
time has come, I am willing to go. 1 bope we shall 
all meet again ;” expressing, several times, ‘“‘ Heaven- 
ly Father take me.” 

—, of consump ion, on the 29th of Twelfth 
month, 1866, at the residence of his mother, in 
Henry Co., Iowa, Ottvex T. Vansyoc, in the 21st year 
of his age; & member of Prairie Grove Mo. Meeting. 
He bore his severe illness with patience and bu- 
mility, and expressed a strong desire to be prepared 
for an entrance into the holy kingdom. 

—, on the 25th of First montb, 1867, near 
Swedesboro, N. J., Ayna O., wife of John Atkinson ; 
a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

——, on the 27th of First month, 1867, Herrie 
Axn B., wife of George Watzon, in the 38th year of 
her age; a member of Green Str et Monthly Meeting. 

—, suddenly, of ap. plexy, on the evening of lst 
month 31, 1867, Jutta, wife of Joseph S. Longshore, 
M. D., of Philadelphia. 

—, on the 3ist of First month, 1867, at Bristol, 
Pa., Roverr C. Bearty, in the 67th year of his age. 

—, on S-cond-day morning, the 28th ult., Re- 
Becca KniGat, in the 78th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. 

On First day evening she retired to bed as usual, 
and soon after the dawn of another day her ransomed 
spirit left its earthly tebernacle. Her faithful atten- 
dant, before leaving her for the night, inquired if 
she wanted arythi.g. She replied, “I feel very 
comfort:ble. I wi-h every one in the world was as 
comfortable as I am. I f ar that we are not snf- 
ficiently thankful for our blessings.” 

Her departure has created a void not only in ber 
own family circle, but among her friends. To the 
poor and offeast her though:fulness and kindness 
were manifested by numerous acts of charity. 

At meeting her feeble voice was occasionally 
heard in commemorating the goodness and mercy of 
her Heavenly Father. Her spirit on these and 
— occasions seemed clothed with humility and 
ove, 
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A Stated Meetire of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Assovia‘ion of Friends will be 
held in the Library Room on Fourth-day evening 
next, the 13th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 
seca ain 
WANTED, 
By the Association of Friends of New York for Re- 
lief of Freedmen, a teacher for a school in Maryland. 
Address, Jacos Capron, 
1172 Broadway, New York. 
Ist mo. 12, 1867—+f. 
— —--49-. 


THE ORPHAN ASYLUM IN NEW ORLEANS, 


In response to the Appeal published in the Jntel- 
ligencer and Review for xn Orphan Asylum near New 
O.leans, La., the sum of $230, from do:ors residing 
in sixteen different States, has been received. 

Louisa De Mortin, Superintendent of the Asylum, 
is now at the North soliciting donations. Seventy- 
seven orphans are already under her care, quartered 
temporarily in the Military Hospital, New Orleans. 

Tne time has been extended to Third month Ist 
to secure the $10,000 alluded to in the appeal, which, 
With a donation of $10,000 trom Freedmen’s Bureau, 


through Gen. Howard, and $1000 collected by L. De 
Mortin from colored soldi-rs, making the sum of 
$21,000, is now on deposit in bank in New Orleans. 
Three thousand dollars additional have been raised, 
leaving a bulance of $6000 required to complete the 
amount,—viz., $30,000. : 

Contribetions will be received as heretofore by 

Cuaréa T. Buntine, 
116 E. Twelfth St, N.Y. 
sciesiilipiplinmrentness 
EXTRACT. 
BY CHANNING. 

I fear the spirit of science, at the present 
day, is too often a degradation rather than the 
true culture of the seul. It is the bowing 
down of the heaven-born spirit before unthink- 
ing mechanism. It seeks knowledge rather 
for animal, transitory purposes, than for the 
nutriment of the imperishable, inward life; 
aod yet the worshippers of science pity or con- 
temn the poor, because devied this means of 
cultivation. Unhappy poor! shut out from 
libraries, laboratories and learned institutes-! 
In view of this world’s wisdom, it avails you 
nothing that your own nature, manitested in 
your own and other souls, that God’s word and 
works, that the ocean, earth and sky are laid 
open to you; that you may acquaint yourselves 
with the divine perfections, with the c! aracter 
of Christ, with the duties of life, with the 
virtues, the generous sacrifices, and the beauti- 
ful and holy emotions, which are a revelation 
and pledge of heaven. All these are nothing, 
do not lift you to the rank of cultivated men, 
because the mysteries of the telescope and mi- 
croscope, of the air-pump and crucible, are pot 
revealed to you! 1 would they were revealed 
to you. I believe the time is coming when 
Christian benevclence will delight iu spreading 
all truth and all refinements through all ranks 
of socicty. But meanwhile be not discouraged. 
One ray of moral and religious truth is worth 
all the wisdom of the schools. One lesson 
from Christ will carry you higher than years of 
study under those whe are tuo enlightened to 
follow this celestial guide. r 

cceioaneaeiailiieaasaeiet 

“ Christ sometiaes comes to the redeemed 
soul as rain upon the fleece, io calm and sweet 
serenity. Their hearts are tvo full for analyzing 
their feelings ; but there is a sense of silent un- 
u terable happiness—an absorbing overfluw of 
tranquil joy, which disdains the feeble expres- 
sion of the tongue. There hope seems to seize 
upon His strengthening hand, and faith to gaze 
upon His inspiring eye, and love to bury its face 
in Lis bosom, and bumble sorrow to sit at His 
feet and weep. True, the vision soon dies away, 
and leaves us to the drearier duties of the day, 
its burden and heat; but the dew of the morn- 
ing will lie upon that Christian’s soul, long 
after the bright cloud that dropped it hath 
faded away.” 
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For the Children, 
THE CLAM’S FOOT. 

What a droll idea, a clam has a foot! Yes, 
it is strange to one who has never closely ob- 
served these shell-fish ; and they have hearts, 
lungs, liver, mouth, and many other parts 
needful to all animal life. We will take a look 
at the oyster first, and perhaps will find many 
curious things about him we have little thought 
of. We will notice in the oyster, clam, muscle 
and scallop a fringe on the outer edge resem 
bling lips. Between these lips are the gills or 
lungs, for oysters have blood, though it is not 
red, and of course they must breathe air like 
we do in order to purify their blood. These 
lungs are made up of innumerable delicate 
vessels, that, like the human lungs, expose a 
very extensive surface to the influence of the 
air. You know the water contains air enough 
in it for all cold-blooded animals, but not 
enough for whales and porpoises. They have 
to come to the surface for a supply. We fiod 
little blood-vessels running through these gills, 
or lungs, and they unite into two arteries, and 
pour the purified blood into the heart. The 
heart is near the strong muscle that holds the 
shells together, is of a dark purple color, and 
has two apartments by which the blood is re- 
ceived and expelled through the body. We 
see a dark mass in the centre very finely 
grained and compact ; that is the liver. Some- 
times it is of a chocolate color in the clam; 
muscle and scallop is nearly black; and the 
bile is poured into the stomach for the neces- 
sary preparation of the food to sustain life. 
But we will want to know how this fish, in| 
bedded in its hard shell, can eat. What does ' 
it live on? There are myriads of insects, or | 
forms of life, much too small fur us to perceive 
without the aid of the microscope, floating and 
enjoying life in the waters of the sea. These 
are the oyster’s and clam’s food. In the fringes | 
or mouths, are placed little hair-like Gngers, | 
that are continually moving in such a manner |! 
that these nlinute animals are thrown into his 
mouth. 

But now we turn to our subject—the clam’s 
foot. The oyster docs not require a foot, but 
the clam, razor and some other kinds do. 
They do not walk, it is true, but they dig, and 
sometimes pretty fast. It is said the razor will 
sink into the sand faster than any one can fol- 
low; and we believe it, for we have chased 
several without success. But where is the 
foot? It is that part which you think too 
tough to eat, and often throw away. The clam 
opens its shell, and if placed on the side, ex- 
tends its spade, as we might call it, and works 
away backward and forward, scooping a hule 
for itself, until it gradually slips down with 
the back upwards, and thus continues until it 
covers itself as deeply as it wishes. The soft 





clam buries itself much deeper, and probably 
the shell helps it in digging, too. The muscle 
uses its foot to weave those strong fibres by 
which it clings so firmly to the rocks and to 
one another. 

Some kinds of shell-fish bore holes in the 
solid rock with their foot, which is harder than 
the clam’s, and covered with a scale. Some of 
the cockle tribe use the foot ta jump with, by 
bending it over underneath, then by a sudden 
spring it jumps quite easily along on the bottom 
of the sea. If clams and other shell-fish had 
not some provision of this kind they would be 
carried far away from their proper home by the 
currents; uud when young, if they could not 
bide in the sand or mud, the fishes would soon 
eat them up. As it is, the drum-fish and 
sheepshead often root over the bars aud flats 
for them like hogs turning up a pasture, and 
grind them up in their powerful mills. Some 
young person, perhaps, wants to know if these 
creatures have eyes and ears. There is some- 
thing in the scallop resembling eyes, those 
round highly-colored spots on the edge of the 
mantle that shine so prettily in the dark. As 
they move about a little eyesight may be use- 
ful, but clams and oysters do not require any. 
They have a sense of feeling, a low order of 
nerves, which you will perceive transparent 
and like a worm, by which some of them, espe- 
cially the soft clam and the razor, can detect 
when any one approaches, and withdraw into 
their holes for safety. Their mantle or lip de- 
posits a little carbonate of lime and cement 
around the edge of the shell whenever they 
want a larger building, and after it hardens 
they add another layer, which makes the 
ridges and markings we see in shells) The 
soft clam has a long, flexible neck, which they 
can extend to one or more inches in length; 
this neck has two passages acting like siphons. 
Inside these tubes are the same _ hair-like 
threads that are continually in motion, drawing 
the water down to the mouth, and after the 
nutriment is extracted and passed to the 
stomach, it, together with the waste matter of 
the body, is forced up the other tube. The 
water is continually changing, giving a supply 
of fresh air and fresh food. 

We would recommend those among the 
young who love to see the wondrous beauty of 
the least of nature’s forms, to examine the 
hinge of these shells. See how that dark sub- 
stance is placed like an elastic band at the 
hinge, which, when the animal dies, throws 
open the shell. While living, the great muscle 
counteracts its expansive force, and only allows 
it to spring open when necessary. We advise 
that before you eat another oyster or clam you 
should look at its construction, and see for 
yourselves. 


Hempstead, L. I. I. Hicks. 
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“LET US PRAY.” 


When dark the road, and sore the foot, 
And desolate the way, 

We have a Light, a Strength, a Guide,— 
Oremus, ‘* Let us pray.” 


Prayer is a culture of the soul 
That turns to wheat our tares; 

Prayer is ® begging angel whom 
We shelter unawares. 


Prayer is a wisdom which the wise 
To babes have oft resiga’d ; 

But Ile who bade us seek, be sure 
He meant that we should find. 


A small hand feeling in the night, 
A natural gasp for air, 

A half-articulate aim at speech — 
To want to pray is Prayer. 


What though our language halts? The halt 
Have also walk’d with God: 

They lean upon his arm, and find 
A staff even in his rod. 


The song of Moses is a song 
That long through Heaven has rung, 
And yet the prayer of Moses came 
From one of stammering tongue. 


“Unask'd He gives,” dost thou object ? 
Yet ask Him not the less, 

For even @ blessing blessing needs 
To make it blessedness. 


‘‘Unask’d He gives ;” ’tis very true, 
His bounty is so great; 

Yet no man ever got from God, 
But be had more to get. 


* But what if we should ask amiss, 
As one who knew has taught ?” 
There’s no man ashs so nuch amiss 

As he that asks for naught. 


He gives or He withholds in love,— 
In this one truth we rest: 

God does the best; ’tis only man 
Tbat does it for the best 


“ What will be, will be:” yea, but that 
Ts not a theme for thee; 

The one important point is this,— 
What willest thou to be? 


Wilt thou be made? was never asked 
Of any living soul ; 

The only question put to man 
Is, Wilt thou be made whole? 


“ Bat how is it so great a boon 
Through simple prayer we meet ?” 

We know not how, we only know 
Tuat this is His receipt. 


Sufficient that He tells us so, 
Wiose word we cannot doubt; 
Sufficient surely that we see 
It somehow brought about. 


‘He knows thy wants without thine aid, 
He sees the thing thou arv:” 

He does, and knows our greatest want 
Is an obeying heart. 


He could have made the marriage wine 
At Cana with a word ; 

The water that the guests brought in 
Was nothing to the Lord. 


But what He needs not, He requires, 
And should the guests decline, 

He leaves them with their emptiness, 
And makes no water wine. 


Then, when He bids thee fill the pots, 
Go fill them to the brim,— 
Not fearing lest ye ask too much, 
Exhaust, or weary Him. 
J. B. M. 


— People’s Magazine. 


— + ~ee 
> 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE AMAZON, 


The opening of the Amazon, the San Fran- 
cisco, and the Tocantines, the most eastern afflu- 
ents of the Amazon, to the flags of all nations, 


very important event. Do our readers compre- 
hend what is meant by the opening of the 
Amazon? Some may have a vague idea of an 
immense inland water system, having its source 
in the loftiest mountains of South America, and 
flowing through the largest valley of our globe 
down to that ocean which laves our own shores 
and the maritime countries of Europe. But no 
definite idea is thus obtained of the real gran- 
deur of the area, or wealth of the resources, of 
the region now first thrown open to the com- 
merce of all the world. 

It is by comparison alone that we can appre- 
ciate the valley of the Amazon. _ The area of 
the valley of the Mississippi is 1,200,000 
squ«re miles, while that of the Amazon is more 
than 2,500,000 square miles. The valley of the 
Amazon is equal to the whole area of the United 
States, except the States of California and 
Oregon, and Washington territory. Some of 
our readers may better comprehend the vastoess 
of this fertile tropic:l region if we say that, 


tussia, all Europe has but 1,687,626 


} a decree of the Brazilian government, is a 


square miles. 

The importance of the opening of such a 
fluvial system as that of the Awazon and its 
tributaries does not concern Brazil alone. We 
have spoken of the valley of the Amazon in its 
entirety, but no less than four of the largest of 
the South American states are toa great extent 
watered by navigable tributaries of the Amazon. 
Venezuela is connected with the Amazonian 
waters by the canal of the Cassiquari, which is 
the link between the Orinoco and the Rio Negro, 
and many of the products of this South Ameri- 
can repub'ic are shipped in the port of Manaos, 
or the Barra of the Rio Negro. One half of 
the states of Colombia are drained by the Ica, 
or Putamayo, the Japura, and the western 
branches of the Rio Negro. More than three- 
fourths of Ecuador belongs to the Amazon 
slopes; two-thirds of Peru is irrigated by large 
rivers, many of them navigable, which are the 
most important western tributaries of the Ama- 
zon; while one-half of Bolivia, so rich in gold 
and silver, has no other convenient route to the 
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outside world than through the Maderia—an 
affluent of the Amazon, which in: its whole 
length is 2,200 miles long. Add one half of 
Brazil and the b.rders of the Guianas, and we 
have the wide region whose natural wealth will 
fiad a market and reach the civilized world by 
way of the Amazon and its branches. 

The vegetable and mineral resources of this 
vast region include thuse of every clime from 
Greenland to India—from the glaciers‘and the 
wheat growing regions of the Andes, to the 
palm groves and sugar plantations of the lower 
Amazon; and they are far greater than the 
world has guessed. All that tropical forests 
produce, and all that tropical cultivation can 
produce, is found here. But these resources 
are undeveloped. In the Brazilian part of the 
valley there are but two hundred thousand in- 
habitants—counting in the Indians. It is as 
though a smaller population than that of Brook- 
lyn were scattered over the whole area of the 
United States between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Atlantic. The jealousy of the old 
Portuguese has kept the Amazon Valley an 
almost unbroken forest for two centuries. The 
spirit of Portugal governed, until recently, 
the policy of Brazil. Our protectionist friends 
would have found their paradise in Brazil while 
the sceptre of Portugal governed there. A 
new spirit, however, has stirred young Brazil. 
Common sense and enlightened statesmanship 
have begun to remove thé burdens that have 
weighed down the young empire. - The first 
great drawback was slavery; but its strength 
was broken in 1850 by the abolition of the slave 
trade ; the next was the monopolistic tendency, 
taxing foreign imports so heavily that the peo- 
ple were deprived of many articles necessary to 
their advancement in comfort and wealth. The 
third hindrance was a seacoast greater than that 
of the United States, with so small a Brazilian 
mercantile marive that the exchange of the pro- 
ducts of Northern and Southern Brazil, abso- 
lurely necessary to the welfare of the nation, 
was virtually prohibited by the fewness of ves- 
sels, the dearness of freights, and the prolibi- 
tion to foreign ve-se!ls of the coastwise trade. 

Young Bruzil, headed by the progressive 
Emperor Don Pedro IL., who is a most worthy 
leader, last year abrogated this monopoly, and 
now Awerican, English, Dutch and other ves- 
sels may take their cargoes of flour or manu- 


to thoroughly open to commerce a region 80 
long sealed against it; but here is a beginning 
ona right principle. Brazil is now coutending 
on the La Plata for the free navigation of the 
great southern fluvial system of South America, 
guarantied in solemn treaties by the father 
of the present Dictator of Paraguay, but rudely 
closed by the present ruler, Lopez. This is the 
real cause of the Paraguayan war—a war which 
has been more misrepresented than any strug- 
gle of modern times except our own. 

That there will be an immediate rush of 
steamers and ewigrants to the Amazon we do 
not anticipate. Indeed, it is not desirable to 
be ina hurry. The only line of steamboats, 
while not a monopoly, is tbeavily subsidized by 
the Brazilian government. The land has not 
yet been surveyed, and Brazil does not know 
squatter sovereignty. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the government will immediately put 
into market the rich sugar, coffee, tobacco, rice 
and cacao (chocolate) producing lands of the 
lower Amazon, which have beeu so happily de- 
scribed by Professor Agassiz. 

The river San Francisco is an immense 
stream, running through a most fertile cotton 
and c.ffce-growing valley, down to the ocean, 
about widway between the northern and south- 
ern bounds of the empire ; but with the excep- 
tion of the first fifty miles from the ocean it is 
not navigable for four hundred miles on account 
of the rapids and waterfalls. In this region is 
the cataract of Paulo Affonso, the Niagara of 
Brazil. Above these fails there is steamboat 
navigation for nearly eight hundred mils. The 
recent decree opens the river only as far as 
Penedo, fifty miles from the Atlantic. 

Our goverument has long taken an intelli- 
gent interest in the region now thrown open to 
commerce. It sent Lieutenant Herndon and 
Gibbon to explore the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries, from Peruand Bolivia to the Atlantic. 
Their exploration, before its results *ere pub- 
lished, drew forth the famous “ Atlantic Slopes 
and Water Sheds of the Awazon,”’ by Lieuten- 
ant Maury, which did more than anything else 
to make Brazilians suspect and fear the United 
States—because force aud filibusterism were 
cepenly threatened against Brazil if she did not 
open the Amazon, a river over which she has 
as comp'ete control as the Euglish have of the 
St. Lawrence. Furthermore, we cau, upon good 


factures to a northern port of Brazil, thence | authority, state a fact not generally known, 
carry a Brazilian freight to Rio de Janeiro, and | that both Lieutenant Maury and Henry A. Wise 
there take on a cargo of coffee for home, thus | contemplated the colonizing of slaves in the 


makiug three carrying profits in a single voyage, | valley of the Amazon. 


This fact was known at 


to the great advantage of the Brazilian people. | Rio de Janeiro, and a respectable American 

The last great barrier to the material develop- | merchant of that city, when ona visit to the 
ment of Brazil hus been removed by the recent | United States, in 1851, was consulte | by them. 
opening to all nations of the greatest inland | He waived them against any such attempt, as 


navigation in the world. The results may not 
be great for a few years, for it will require time 


ee ee 


the Brezilian government had resolved that 
not another slave should touch the soil of Brazil, 
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ELL 
80 and that Brazilian slavery should gradually be; strong leverage. The halves lie projecting 
ng destroyed. There is now no longer any fear of} over each end of the frame; he grasps the left 
ng us in Brazil, and this recent act of the Emperor| portion and thrusts it into a half open box, 
he is one which wil! be the beginving of the intro- | which slides into an outer case, and he repeats 
say duction of a freer and more enlightened labor} the process with the watches on his right 
er aystem, which in another century will transform | hand. This series of movements is performed 
ly the great valley into a beautiful region of culti- | with a rapidity almost unexampled; for in 
he yation and civilization. this way, two hundred thousand matches are 
ch aciieeimabiniaiaiines cut, and two thousand boxes filled in a day by 
g- one boy.— Press 

THE LUCIFER MATCH. 
of About twenty years ago chemistry abolished ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
do the tinder-box, and the burnt rag that made} The mighty steam enzine—whether we view 
to the tinder went to make paper. Slowly did | it in its individual grandeur or in its universal 
ts, the invention spread. The use of the match | dominion over all inferior machiaery—must 
ny is now so established that machines are in-| ever be the great autocrat of the mechanical 
" vented to prepare the splints. In New York,| world. How wide are its provinces—how ex- 
- one match manufactory annually cuts up 4/ tensive its fields of enterprise—how numerous 
- large raft of timber for matches. The English | its subjects, and how diversified their aims! 
= matches are generally squsre, and thus thirty | Qver the ocean and the estuary, across the in- 
Ce thousand splints are cut in a minute. The|jand sea and the mountain lake, along the 
he American matches are round, and the process | sinuous river and the placid stream, it passes in 
e- of shaping being more elaborate, four thous-| majestic sweep like the vapor-tailed comet 


and five hundred splints are cut in a minute.|athwart the planetary domains, dispensing 


se We will follow a bundle of eighteen hundred | blessings in its course, and gifts yet unrecog. 
on of thio splints, each four inches long, through | nized by the recipients of its bounty. The , 
:’ its conversion into three thousand six hundred | merchant and the traveller, the merchant and 

P matches. 



























the voluntary exile, the philanthropist and the 


P- Without being separated, each end of the| ambassador of Heaven, are borne with speed 
18 bundle is first dipped into sulphur. When dry, | and safety to the scene of their respective labore. 
nt the splints, adhering to each other by means| Man meets man, interchanging the works of their 
18 of the sulphur, must be parted by what is| hands or the produce of the svil. Antipodes, 
of called dusting. A boy, sitting on the floor| who have hitherto been planted with foot oppo- 
at with a bundle before him, strikes the matches | site to foot, now stand in parallel intercourse 
ie with a kind of mallet on the dipped ends till| and cranivlogical proximity. The white man 


as they become thoroughly loosened. ‘They have 
j now to be plunged into a preparation of phos- 
li- phorus or chlorate of potash, according to the 
quality of the match. The phosphorus pro- 
duces the pale, noiseless fire, the chlorate of 
u- potash the sharp, crackling illumination. 
After this application of the more inflammable 
substance, the matches are separated, and 
es dried in racks. Thoroughly dried, they are 


and the black, the serf and the freeman, the 
liberated slave and his repentant master, com- 
mune on each other’s sufferings and aspirations, 
and prepare for that reign of peace which is 
gradually evolving from the mysterious cloud 
that now overhangs the nations. Nor are its 
labors less marvellous and less benevolent 
within the more limited range of our daily in- 
terests and observation. Here it stands at the 


* gathered up again into bundles of the same | mine head, disemboweling the earth of its treas- 
ue quantity, and are taken to the boys who cut| ures—there delivering it from its superfluous 
d them, for the reader will have observed that| waters, or depriving it of its deleterious or ex- 
e the bundles have been dipped at each end. | plosive atmosphere. Here it has fixed its abede 
“ There are few things more remarkable in manu | in the factory, giving life and motion to the 


factures than the extraordinary rapidity of 

this cutting process and that which is con. 
rd nected with it. The boy stands before a bench, 
the bundle on his right hand, a pile of empty 
boxes on his left. The matches are to be cut, 
ae and the empty boxes filled by this boy. A 


various combinations of art which prepare 
for our use the necessaries and luxuries of life 
—there it takes its locomotive flight along our 
pathways of iron, shortening time and space, 
and uniting in one brotherhood the most distant 
and dissevered members of the commonwealth. 


at bundle is opened; he seizes a portion, knowing | Wherever, indeed, its throne is reared, it exer- 
- by long habit the required number with suf- | cises a beneficial sovereignty, feeding and eloth- 
ae ficient exactness; puts them rapidly into a/ing-man, subjugating the material world to bis 
- sort of frame, knocks the ends evenly together, | use, and summoning all his intellectual powers 
as confines them with a strap which he tightens | to make new demands upon his liberality, and 
at with his foot and cuts them in two parts with|draw new prizes from its treasure-house.— 
i, a knife on a hinge, which he brings down with! Smiles. 
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WATER THAT WILL NOT DROWN. 

All travellers, writes a correspondent, have 
mentioned with astouishment the peculiar buoy- 
ancy of the water of the Great Salt Lake, and it 
is truly surprising. No danger of shipwreck 
need ever cross the mind of those who navigate 
the lake, for it would be simply impossible for 
them to sink if thrown overboard. With my 
hands clasped together under my head, and my 
feet crossed, I floated on the surface of the lake 
with at least one-third of my body above the wa- 
ter. Upon a warm summer day there would not 
be the slightest difficulty in going to sleep upon 
the luke and allowing yourself to be blown about 
as the wind permitted ; only one would need an 
umbre!la to keep off the rays of the sun. | 

It has been stated that three buckets of this 
water will yield one bucket of solid salt, but in- 
asmuch as water will not hvld above twenty-five 
per cent. of saline matter in solution, and if more 
be added it is instantly deposited upon the bot- 
tom ; this estimate is, of course, too large. On 
inquiring of the Mormons engaged in procuring 


salt, they unanimously stated that for every five | 


buckets of water they obtained one bucket of 
salt, which gives the proportion as no less than 
twenty per cent. No visitor to the lake should 
omit the bath; the sensation in the water is 
most luxurious, and leads one to think himself 
floating in the air. On'the way back to the 


city it will be as well for the bather to stop at 


the superb sulphur baths just outside the town, 
and remove the incrustations which will have 
formed upon him, by a plunge into the fine 
swimming bath, whose only objections are its 
peculiar odor and its great heat, which requires 
a large admixture of cold water.— Methodist. 


SPURGEON’S LECTURE ON “ CANDLES.” 


A Liverpool paper says: As a very great 
amount of curiosity is manifested with respect 
to the lecture which the most celebrated 
preacher of the age will deliver to morrow in the 
Philharmonic Hall, it may be interesting to lay 
before our readers a complete synopsis of that 
rewarkable address, which has attracted so 
much attention in London and other parts. 

The importance of the candle as an illustra- 
tion is proved by many references to holy Serip- 
ture. ‘his being done, the lecturer proceeds to 
show of what things the candle may be said to 
be emblematical. 

1. Seven candles of different lengths illus. 
trate the seven stages of human life, teach our 
mortality and bid us “work while it is called 
to day.” ; 

2. Candle- box full of candles represents many 
churches which are of no service to the age. 
As'the candles are of no practical use till light- 
ed, so churches are useless till heavenly ‘fire 
lights them. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


3. A number of fine wax candles not lighted, 
looking down with disdain upon a, poor rush. 
light which is lighted, and thereby dving more 
than all its fine neighbors. 

4. An unlit candle, which, placed in candle. 
sticks of ail sorts, yet gives no light in any one 
of them, shows how men may lay the blame of 
their uselessness upon the position of life ia 
which they are placed. . 

5. Trying to light a candle with an extin 
guisher upon it, well sets forth the ill effects of 
prejudice in preventing the reception of the 

| truth. 

6 A dark lantern represents those who do 
not benefit others, because they keep their light 
to themselves. 

7. A candle protected by the wind in a lan. 
tern clear and bright, pictures the watchful 
| providence of God over his creatures. 

8. Represents a lantern with a pane out, 
‘showing thereby that men who trust to their 
own strength have an opening through which 
the wind of temptation can blow and extinguish 
their light. 

9. A dirty, battered lantern, its filthiness 
rendered conspicuous by the light within, is an 
emblem of professed Christians, whose faults 
are noticed the more because of their profes- 
sion. 

10. Is a lantern with cracks in it, through 
which the light gleams brightly, illustrating 
the fact that very great gifts are often given to 
those who have very weak, frail bodies. 

11. Candle under a bushel. 

12. Candle under a bandbox through which 
the flame burns its way, an emblem of the 
Christian’s grace coming forth stronger in 
times of persecution. 

13. One candle lighting another illustrates 
God’s method of instrumentality. 

14. A small taper lighting a great candle 
shows how humble individuals are able often to 
influence greater, as John Owen blessed by an 
unknown country preacher. 

15. A candle blown out while an attempt is 
being made to light another shows how acts of 
indiscreet zeal are often checked. 

16. The night light, which portrays those 
kind and generous women who do good to the 
sick and visit the homes of the poor. 

17. A noble wax candle, over which a sheet 
of tin is held and made black by smoke, but 
being held by the side, acts as a reflector to in- 
crease its brightness, shows that we should not 
be constantly striving to pry out our neighbors’ 
faults, but rather acting as reflectors to increase 
their splendor. 

18. A candle of great thickness with a small 
wick is an emblem of a man with great talents 
and little zeal. 

19. A thief in a candle is like a besetting 
Sin. 
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20. A sputtering candle is like a sour-tem- 
pered, crotchety man. 

21. A candle in a common guard illustrates 
the need of watchfulness. 

22. Snuffers—speak of the need to take 
away our “ superfluity of naughtiness.”’ 

23. Small piece of candle on the “ save-al 
shows how we should use all our taleat for 
God. 

24. Burning the candle at both ends sets 
forth the profligate’s folly. 

25. Steel filings dropped upon the flame of a 
candle produce sparklets; so afflictions are 

often made the means of a grander display of 
grace. 

26. Two candl+s of different heights; the 
shorter one behind the longer casts a shadow ; 


4°? 


by putting the shorter candle in front you get 


the light of both. This shows they of high de- 
gree should recognize the aid of the most lowly. 
27. Light inside a lantern inscribed with the 


words “ Take a light,” illustrates that those who 


have knowledge ought to communicate it. 


28. A chandelier holding a variety of lights of 
various colors and sizes, illustrates the unity of 


the church in the midst of diversity. 


These are the principal points on which the 
reverend geutlemen founds his very brilliant 
Such a variety of topics 


and powerful lecture. 
will turm a subject of great interest.— L.cchange. 


— wee - 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
FIRST MONTH. 

























1866. 1867. 
Rain during some portion of 
the 24 hours, ....00 cccrseeees 3 days. 1 day. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) O os 
Saow, including a slight} 
fulls saeee Sesecses ebecesedseses og 8 & | i 
Cloudy, without storms, seseee 8 & 6 
Clear,as ordiuarily accepted} 12 1@.* 
31 “ 31 “ 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1866. 186%. 
Mean temperature of lst 
month per Penna. Hospital,|39.31 deg 25.89 deg. 


Highest do. duriog month 
Lowest do. do. do. 


53.00 “ (40.50 * 
9.50 * 9.00 


Raia during the month,...... 3.14 in. 1.70 in. 
Deaths during the month. 

being for 4 current weeks 

for CaCh YAP .rccccccerercooee| 1055 1228 


Average of the mean temperature of lst 

mouth for the past seventy-eight years|31.17 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

Peri0d, 1790.....c.c000- eosccensceses ead sienes 44.00 & 
Lowest do. do. do 1857|22.37 


(ee 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1868, 1837. 
First month .... 


is pretty well choked up with ice. 
kept open between here and Camdem, and the ferry 
boats make their trips with great difficulty. 
Vine street the river is completely ciosed, and dur 
ing several days past trips have been made in sleds 
to the Jersey shore. 
a long stretch of solid ice, and people are engaged 
in sliding, skating and sleighing. The City Ice 
Boat is bard at work daily, and manages to keep a 
passage way open for steamers.” 








ceeseseee ceseseee | 3.14 inch | 1.70 inch. 


In reference to the temperature of the month just 


closed, it will be seen that it was more than five de- 
grees lower than the average for the past 78 years, 
which, while it consti:uted a very cold month, did 
not equal in severity that of 1857. 
abounded very plentifully in almost every section of 
the United S:ates, and ice dealers have certainly 
reaped a very plentiful barvest. In reply to a query 
as to the recent prevalence of west and northwest 
winds, Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
bas kindly furnishéd us the following information, 
viz: 


Snow has 


Eighty-three observations of winds have given: 


57 ° 7 west winds. 
21 4 . ‘ east winds. 
5 , north winds. 


It has been some » years since we have bad the op- 


portunity of making a record like the following, 
clipped from one of our periodicals of yesterday : 


“Tue Detaware.—The river in front of the city 
A channel ig 


Above 


Below the Navy-yard there is 


_ = 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 





and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 
From City Contributions...........0 see cee ceceee $500.00 


“ Stephen Moscher, West Liberty, Iowa 5.00 





“ Friends of Horsham Prep. Meeting...... 50.00 

“ Freedmen’s Aid Society of Yardley- 
Ville, Pa....c.00 Oise see sccecncescce acceceace 33.46 
$588.46 


Also Donations of Clothing from Friends of 


Wrightstown, Pa., Wrightstown Sewing Circle, 
Mullica Hill Aid Association, N. J. 


Henry M. Laine, 7reasurer, 
o. 30 Third St. 
+ ee 
ITEMS. 
The Supreme Court of Alabama, in a recent act, 


2d mo. 2, 1867. 





declares the acts done under the authority of the 
State during the rebeliion to be valid 


Gov. Wells, of Louisiana, in the forthcoming mes- 


sage to the Legislature, recommends the ratification 
of the amendment to the Constitution. 


The Legislature of Nevada ratified the amendment 
to the Constitution on the 22d ult. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, the bill to abolish peon- 
age in the Territories was re ported from the Military 
Committee. Fhe billto compel publfshers or authors 
to send a copy of every copyrighted work to the 
Congressional Library was passed. The bill to pun- 
ish counterfeiting or tamperiog with the Government 
curreocy and bonds was passed. The tariff bill was 
passed. A message was rectived from tbe President, 
vetoiog the Colorado bill. The Secretary of the In- 
terior was requested to furnish iuformation upon the 
condition of the Indians in Dakota Territory, at the 
time of the outbreak of 1862, and whether they bave 
since had supplies issued to them. The resolution 
calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury as to the 
expediency of a reciprocated treaty with the Sand- 
wich Islands was adopted. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee reported the bill establishing a bureau of edu- 
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cation, for the purpose of collecting such statistics 
as will show the condition and progress of edu- 
eation in the several States and Territories. The 
vetoes of the Nebrask+ and of the Colorado bills were 
read and ordered to be priuted. The bill to punish 
certain crimes against the ourrency was considered 
and amended, and then sent back to the House. A 
resolution was adopted calling on the President for 
copies of any co:respondence that may have taken 
place between the Department of State and foreign 
ministers upon the policy of the Administration. 


Hovse.—Various bills were presented, which were 
read by title and referred to appropriate committees. 
Among them was one to amend the District suffrage 
bili by abolishing all disqualifications from voting 
on account of sex, and another directing all legal 
processes from United States courts to be issued in 
the name of the peopie of the United States; another 
to repeal the section of the act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to retire four million dollars 
of legal-tender notes per month. Another wes pre- 
sented of similar impo:t, making it unlawfal for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw or cancel any 
legal-tender currency except mutilated notes. The 
bill to reorganize the Indian Department, which 
transfers its control to the War Department, was 
passed. The Secretary of the Interior was requested 
to furnish information relative to the late massacre 
of United States troops at Fort Phil Kearney, and 
the causes that produced the same, and what has 
led to the present condition of our relations with the 
Iodian tribes. Communications were received from 
the Secretary of the State in reference to the attempt- 
ed compromise of certain law snits instituted against 
the agents of the rebel government at Liverpool, 
England, and another saying that no official informa- 
tion had been received in regard to the action of the 
Paps] Government prohibiting the meeting of Pro- 
testants for religious p.rposes in Rome. A resolu- 
tion was adopted, as a question of privilege, setting 
forth that the bill to deprive the President of his 
amnesty powers, and that to regulate the elective 
feanchise in the Territories, had been passed and 
sent to the President; that he had not signed 
them nor returned them with his objections; that 
under the Constitution they had become laws; and 
calling on the Secretary of State for information why 
they had not been published as laws. 


The Legislature of Maryland passed an act abol- 
ishing that article in the code which permitted the 
sale of negroes into slavery for crime. Hereafter no 
distinction will be made between white and black 
criminals. 

An official letter from Florida says the Indians of 
the Everglades are determined to keep the negroes 
in their tribe as slaves, denying that white men’s 
laws are applicable to them on the subject of slavery. 
The negroes claim their liberty, and have appealed 
fo the military for assistance. I¢ is feared there will 
be trouble regarding the matter. 


Tur Frvepmen.—J. W. Alvord, the general super- 
intendent of schools for the Bureau, in a recent re- 
port, gives some items of interest concerning the num- 
ber of schools, teachers, and pupils. There are 998 
day and 358 S :bbath-schools officially reported, and 
140 day and 96 Sabbath schools not regularly report- 
ed. The number of teachera ig 1,868, of whom 981 
are colored; of pupils who attend only one school, 
viz., either day or Sabbath, 94,121. 302 schools are 
sustained wholly by feed people, and 244 in part 
260 school buildings are alsoowned by them. 10,419 
pupils paid $10,109 30 for tuition during the month, 
out of $36,638 10, the total expense of the schools 
during the month, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HISTORY OF TIE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIEND® 
+ ROM ITS RISE TO TUE YEAR 1828, Volumes III and Iy 
By Samvuet, M. JANNEY. z 

The third and fourth volumes of this work have been une 
voidably delayed by causes connected with the late civil war, 
During the five years that have elaysed since the second volume 
was published, 80 many changes have tsken place that it ig 
deemed expedient to issue a pew Prospectus, 

The two volumes now proposed to be published contain the 
history of the Society from the year 1691 to Ls28, embracing 
much original matter that has not sppeared in any other history, 
Biographical sketches ore given of the most promirent members 
the Soci-ty in Great Britain and America, with many instrue 
tive passages from their writings and interesting anecdotes, 

Among the subjects of deep interest treated ot in these volumes 
are: the periis and preservation of Friends during the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798 ; the course they pursued during the war of Amer 
can Independence ; their efforts to civilize the Indians and pre 
serve peuce with them; the rise and pregress of their testimony 
against Slavery; their early lubors in the cause of Temperance ; 
the Separation in Ireland at the beginning of tis century; and 
the Separation in America in 1827-8, wilh the causes that led to 
it, and the resulls that have followed. 

The cost of paper, printing and binding having greatly in 
crexsed since the first prospectus was is-ued, it is fouvd that the 
work cannot be published, without considerable loss, at the price 
originally inteuded. The price will be, therefore, $2.00 vol 
ume, bound in cloth; and $2.25 per volume. bound in sheep, 
library style; but those subscribers under the first prospectus 
who have taken the first two volumes, will be turnished with 
the third and fourth volumes at $2.00 each, bound in sheep. 

The first two volum:s can be obtaived from the publisher or bis 
agents, at $2.00 each, sheep binding 

Agents are requested to return this prospectus as speedily as 
possible—as the work is now in press—with full list of names 
and residences of subscribers, to the author’s publisher. Agents 
wi!l be allowed one copy for every six copies sold’ by them, and 
they can be furnished with lists of their subscribers upon appli 
cation to the Publisher, 

T. Extwoop Ze, 

112 tf amen. Nos. 17 and 19S Sixth St., Phila. 

OUKS for sale at Office of Friends’ [ntelligencer, 144 N. 7th St. 

Journal of John Comly, at Office. $2 00; by mail, $2 40. 
Journai of John Woolman, $1 00 a $1 20. Journal of Hugh Judge, 
$1 00 a$1 20. Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, 2d ed. oct., $2 50 a $275. 
Janney’s Life of Gev. Fox, $2 25 a $250. Discipline of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, 75c. a 90. Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols., $8 00 
a$975. Isaac Penington, $5 00 a 600. Thos. Story, $1 00 a 120. 
History of Delaware County, $3 00a 30. Priscilla Cadwallader, 
50c a0. Meditations on Life and Death, $175 a 200 “Studies.” 
by John A, Dorgan, $200a 225. Emily Mayland, $1 0041 20, 
History of the United States. 60c a70. Likeness of Wm. Penn, Stee 
engraving, 50c a 56. Engraved Forms MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
$:50a500. Winnowed Wheat, $i 004125. Friends’ Almanac 
for 1867, 10 cts. Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treas- 
ury of Facts, &c. 

Subscriptions received for * The Children’s Friend.” Nos. for 
sale. Subscriptions received for “ Jauney’s History of Friends.” 

24 mo., 1867. Emmor CoMLy. 


ILLIAM G. FOULKE, Attorney aT LAW AND CONVEYANCES, 
No. 221 South Fifth St., Vhilada. 294 t3tp. 


l R. JAMES TRUMAN, DENTIST, bas removed to No, 1221 
Spruce Street. 126 tf. 


YVHESTEREFIELD BOARDING SCHUUOL FORK BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 

The Fifty Third session of this Institution will commefce on 

the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terme, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ripewar, 

4766 S25t 33:7 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 


ANTED.—A Fhysician aud Surgeon of expe:ience, a Grada- 

ate of the University of Pennsylvania, wishes to purchase 

the practice of a Physician, in a Friends’ neighborhood. Address 
1194 tp. * Doctor,” No. (44 N, Seventh St., Philada. 


LOTHES WRINGERS, Carpet Sweepers, Britannia and Plated 
Castors, Britannia Tea Sets, Table and Pocket Cutlery, Plated 
Forks, Spoons, &c. Chamber Sets of three pieces, (Slop Jar, Fout 
Tub and Water Bath,) sold in sets or singly. Fine Trays and 
Waiters, and a@ variety of House Furnishing articles. 
22 [&ott. B. A. Witpman & Bro., 1011 Spring Garden 8t. 


oe PARKERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 

Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Flat-Tron Holders, Knife and 
Scissor Sharpeners. Expansion Brace Bitta, Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching ot bitts) and a general variety of 


Hardware and Tools. For eale by TRUMAN & SHAW, 
929. No. 835 (Kight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41. N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
aud made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, a8 
he makes a specialty of that part of the Matting business. 
eae 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
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